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agreed to deprive herself of the little boy who had hitherto
lived beside her within reach of her loving-kindness. In
Paris, however, he would not be entirely cut off from his
family: his uncle accompanied him and undertook his care.
In 1594, the young Armand du Plessis, having left his
province and the manor where he spent his earliest years,
entered the College de Navarre in Paris; there his name
was known, for his father and his uncles had attended its
classes. It was an ancient establishment, one of the most
illustrious of the age, and could pride itself on having
counted among its pupils Henri m and Henri rv.
The instruction imparted there, which now awaited
Armand Jean du Plessis, was very different from what is
now given in the lycees of modern France. It was exclusively
literary, with a preponderant place given to Latin: this
was not only the written, but also the spoken, language,
and in expounding texts more heed was given to form than
to essential content: it was important to acquire a fine
Latin style, to become skilled in turning a hexameter, to
stuff one's brain with those sonorous phrases which were
so useful in amplifying or the metrical clauses which could
be fitted into a hemistitch. The memory was constantly
employed; it was the pre-eminent faculty; and to judge
from the results of this method it does not seem to have
been so lamentable as it is fashionable to believe to-day.
From the very beginning, Richelieu attracted the attention
of his companions ,and his masters by his intense applica-
tion to work, and by a sort of combativeness which, even
then, appeared as the essential trait of his character. In
this respect, the information which Michel de Pure has
handed down is extremely revealing. Richelieu, he tells
us, was as eager for praise as he was apprehensive of
censure; and when a child has such a disposition we may
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